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In  this  time,  when  reflective  thought  rarely  imple- 
ments action,  when  expediency  substitutes  for  morality, 
when  obscurantist  writers  raise  the  distortion  of  truth  to 
a  fine  art,  it  is  suitable  that  a  group  such  as  ours  should 
bestir  itself  in  some  defense  of  the  principles  by  which 
we  have  been  raised,  and  for  which  ice  want  continuity. 
This  lecture  is  the  first  result  of  our  action. 

It  is  so  right  that  a  friend  of  Dr.  Reeves,  and  there- 
fore a  friend  of  this  college,  should  inaugurate  THE 
REEVES  LECTURES  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Born  in  France,  trained  at  Loyola  University,  The 
University  of  Chicago  and  Columbia  University,  he  has 
penetrated  nationally  and  internationally  as  a  sound  schol- 
ar, a  teacher,  and  as  a  writer.  He  is  a  humanist  of  the 
Catholic  culture. 

Universities  here  and  abroad  have  been  honored  in- 
honoring  him.  Foreign  governments  have  been  pleased 
to  decorate  him.  He  has  achieved  integrity  as  a  philoso- 
pher. — CHAIRMAN'S  INTRODUCTION  OF  DR.  MERCIER. 


PHILOSOPHY 
AND   THE   CONTEMPORARY   WORLD 


We  are  met  here  today  in  tribute  to  the  regretted  late 
President  of  Seton  Hill  Collie,  the  Very  Reverend  Doctor 
James  A.  Wallace  Reeves.  Let  me  say  that  1  deeply  apprec- 
iate the  honor  of  having  been  asked  to  inaugurate  the  lectures 
which  have  been  planned  to  commemorate  down  the  years  his 
achievements  at  Seton  Hill,  and  his  public  services  as  church- 
man and  citizen. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  some  years  ago,  to  be  invited  by 
Dr.  Reeves  to  give  a  commencement  address  and  thus  to  come 
to  know  Seton  Kill:  a  high-caliber  and  beautiful  college,  and 
its  President,  a  lovable  American  Catholic  priest,  scholar,  and 
gentleman. 

Dr.  Reeves  possessed  all  the  qualities  so  particularly 
needed  in  our  times  by  Catholic  educators.  lie  was  out  of 
your  own  soil  and  schools  but  reached  out  to  contact  the 
world.  Deep  bred  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  in  scholastic  phil- 
osophy he  went  where  he  could  study  other  creeds  and  thought 
systems.  He  thus  developed  that  breath  of  understanding  and 
Christian  charity  which  distinguished  him  and  drew  to  him 
so  many  calls  for  help  in  so  many  quarters,  from  Roy-Seoul 
Councils  and  Rotary  Clubs  to  AVhite  House  Conferences,  from 
Italian  parishes  to  national  commissions  in  education  and  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Catholic  University. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  took  with  him  not  only  his  keen 
sense  of  human  dignity,  his  constant  consciousness  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  scholarship,  his  saintly  feeling  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  priestly  mission,  but  also  his  simplicity,  his  ap- 
proachability,  his  humor,  his  understanding  sympathy;  he 
thus  won  the  affection  as  well  as  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  were  privileged  to  meet  him.  As  1  recall  his  grac- 
ious welcome  and  the  precious  hours  spent  with  him,  I  cannot 
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Init  think  of  a  youthful  and  gallant  knight,  an  ideal  knight  of 
the  Cross  and  Scroll,  a  worthy  folloAver  of  that  great  Amer- 
ican ladv,  Mother  Elizabeth  Ann  Bavlev  Selou,  whose  heroic 
soul  fought  her  way  to  the  Fold  to  found  the  order  in  charge 
of  this  college,  and  whose  virtues,  there  is  no  doubt,  will  soon 
be  fully  fittingly  crowned. 

Heroism  too  there  was  in  the  soul  of  Father  Reeves  as  he 
knowingly  faced  death  for  months  and  carried  on  with  his 
usual  smiling  urbanity.  Mysterious  are  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence snatching  from  us  such  men  so  badly  needed;  yet  we 
Christians  know  that  a  share  of  suffering  is  the  supreme  gift 
of  our  Redeemer. 

Father  Reeves  was  evidently  destined  not  only  to  give  us 
an  exemplar  of  the  ideal  Catholic  educator,  but  of  the  heroic 
acceptance  of  the  Divine  Will.  Blessed  is  the  institution 
which  is  privileged  to  have  the  memory  of  such  a  servant  of 
God  and  men  in  its  tradition. 

Dr.  Reeves'  specialty  was  philosophy  and  more  particular- 
ly psychology.  It  was  therefore  fitting  that  you  should  insti- 
tute THE  REEVES  LECTURE  IN  PHILOSOPHY  as  a 
means  of  recalling  his  legacy.  No  doubt  this  Lecture  Foun- 
dation will  give  occasion  from  year  to  year  to  scholars  in  the 
field  to  bring  before  you  new  findings  of  truth  and  utilization 
of  old  knowledge  in  terms  of  present  needs. 

In  this  inaugural  address,  rather  than  to  try  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  analysis  or  solution  of  some  special  prob- 
lem, it  is  perhaps  best  to  plan  to  survey  the  status  and  the 
possibilities  of  our  field,  and  to  recall  our  philosophical  chal- 
lenge to  the  contemporary  world. 

First  of  all,  we  might  ask  again,  as  it  has  often  been  asked, 
is  there  such  a  subject  as  Catholic  philosophy?  I  note  that 
you  did  not  announce  a  Reeves  Lecture  in  Catholic  Philosophy, 
but  simply  a  Reeves  Lecture  in  Philosophy.  I  believe  you 
were  wise To  insert  the  word  Catholic  ushers  in  the  ques- 
tion of  revealed  religion  as  opposed  to  truth  ascertainable  by 
human  reason.  Revealed  truth  is  the  domain  of  dogmatic 
theology,  rational  truth  that  of  philosophy.  No  doubt,  in  the 
revealed  truth  discussed  in  theology  there  are  many  inform- 
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ations,  confirmations,  and  suggestions  for  philosophy.  Then 
too,  philosophical  systems  developed  by  Catholics  may  be  call- 
ed Catholic  philosophy,  just  as  those  developed,  say,  by  Ger- 
mans are  called  German  philosophy;  but  the  fact  remains. 
and  was  so  understood  by  St.  Thomas:  what  is  discoverable 
and  understandable  by  reason  is  philosophy,  and  what  is  re- 
vealed and  accepted  through  faith  is  dogmatic  theology.  It 
is  particularly  important  in  the  United  States  that  we  contin- 
ue to  draw  sharply  that  distinction,  because  in  our  academic 
circles  many  do  not  believe  in  revelation.  To  discuss  with 
them,  we  must  therefore  be  able  to  meet  them  on  a  purely 
rational  plane. 

Another  name  for  our  philosophy  is  scholasticism  or  neo- 
scholasticism.  Permit  me  to  express  regrets  that  it  is  still  so 
exclusively  used.  The  word  scholasticism  is  an  historical  and 
not  a  philosophical  term.  Scholasticism  is  the  philosophy 
which  was  discussed  in  the  medieval  schools  or  universities. 
Opposing  philosophies  are  not  so  designated.  Some  are  speci- 
fied by  the  names  of  their  founders,  but  more  generally  by 
their  fundamental  tenet  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  ultimate 
reality,  discoverable  by  reason,  which  is  the  subject  of  philoso- 
phy. Hence  they  are  called  idealism,  materialism.  Deism,  ath- 
eism, rationalism,  hnmanitarianism.  positivism,  pragmatism, 
experiment alism,  and  other  names  which  more  or  less  clearly 
define  the  nature,  scope,  or  conclusion  of  their  investigation. 

So  should  it  be,  T  venture  to  say,  with  our  own  philosophy. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  a  philosophical  system,  it  does  not 
belong  to  time  but  to  eternity.  It  is  neither  ancient,  mediev- 
al, nor  modern.  If  there  is  eternal  truth  in  our  system  why 
designate  it  merely  by  a  time  and  place  reference?  To  obviate 
this  we  sometimes  call  it  the  philosophia  perennis,  the  eternal 
philosophy,  but  the  two  basic  schools,  contradictory  to  our 
own.  also  make  the  Bame  boast.  The  materialist  believes  not  on- 
ly that  it  is  true  but  that  it  has  always  been  and  will  always  be 
true  that  the  only  ultimate  reality  is  matter,  and  the  idealist, 
in  the  same  way,  believes  that  the  only  ultimate  reality  is  the 
idea.  Because,  they  believe  thai  ultimate  reality  is  one,  they 
are  monists,  materialistic  monists,  or  idealistic  monists.  Be- 
cause they  merge  both  God  and  man  in  nature,  they  may  be 
called  naturalists. 


Their  names  at  least  are  an  indication  of  what  they  do 
believe.  So  it  should  he  with  the  name  of  our  philosophy,  and 
the  most  specific  and  descriptive  name  for  it  seems  to  be  dual- 
istic  realism. 

By  dualistic  realism,  as  opposed  to  idealistic  or  material- 
istic monism,  is  meant  that  we  conceive  ultimate  reality  to  be 
dual,  to  be  irreducible  to  only  one  element,  either  matter  or 
spirit,  but  to  be  both  matter  and  spirit,  both  real  matter  and 
real  spirit.  We  believe  in  a  God  who  is  the  absolute  necessary 
abiding  spirit,  and  in  His  relative  contingent  creation:  pure 
spirits,  and  purely  material  beings,  and  between  them  man, 
who  is  both  spirit  and  matter.  Why  then  should  we  not  call 
ourselves  dualistic  realists  as  opposed  to  materialistic  mon- 
ists  and  idealistic  monists? 

We  should  do  so  to  avoid  being  taunted  with  representing 
only  an  outmoded  school  which  we  would  resurrect  out  of  the 
musty  middle  ages.  We  should  do  so  to  challenge  all  oppon- 
ents on  the  common  philosophical  ground  of  the  nature  of 
ultimate  reality.  We  should  do  so  because  only  thus  can  we 
bring  out  fully  that  the  great  issue  of  the  day  is  the  relation 
of  the  contemporary  world  to  philosophy,  since  on  its  concept 
of  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality  depends  its  concepts  of  God 
and  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  on  these  concepts  depend  those 
of  religion  and  of  morality,  private,  social,  political,  and  in- 
ternational. 

Back  of  all  the  conflicts  in  the  contemporary  world  are 
the  conflicts  in  philosophy.  Back  of  all  the  books  you  may 
read,  back  of  all  the  courses  you  may  take  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, stands  the  question :  what  ultimate  conception  of 
reality,  what  fundamental  alternative  of  thought  inspires 
them,  the  monistic  or  the  dualistic? 

It  is  because  the  ultimate  opposition  is  one  of  philosophy 
and  not  of  religion,  since  monism  makes  Christianity  impos- 
sible, that  we  should  be  most  careful  to  keep  our  philosophical 
terms  distinct  from  our  theological  terms. 

It  has  been  asserted,  for  instance,  that  we  should  take 
as  our  slogan  the  words:  Integral  Humanism,  when  what  is 
meant  is   Christian   Humanism.     But  to   speak   of  Christian 
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Humanism  is  to  speak  iu  theological  and  not  merely  in  philo- 
sophical terms,  the  very  thing  we  must  avoid.  Moreover 
Christian  Humanism  is  not  Integral  Humanism.  It  is  much 
more.  It  connotes  the  presence  of  restored  supernatural  grace. 
Now,  supernatural  grace  is  a  free  gift  of  God  to  man,  it  is 
not  part  of  his  nature.  Integral  humanism,  theism  ahove  the 
integrally  human,  should  stand  only  for  what  constitutes  in- 
tegral human  nature.  If  we  had  time  to  study  the  question, 
we  should  find  that  integral  humanism,  what  man  would  have 
been  in  the  natural  order,  actually  requires  the  help  of  God, 
because  rationality  cannot  be  counted  on  to  control  animality, 
and  because  moreover,  man  should  not  be  independent  of  God, 
even  in  his  free  acts,  as  no  creature  should  be.  We  should 
note  carefully  that  this  necessary  help  of  God  to  human  nat- 
ure would  not  have  been  grace,  since  grace  transcends  the 
natural  order,  since  its  special  function  is  to  raise  us  to  the 
supernatural  order.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  human 
nature  raised  to  the  supernatural  order,  we  should  not  use 
the  term  integral  humanism  but  the  term  supernaturalized 
humanism. 

As  an  illustration:  if  Adam  had  been  created  in  the  nat- 
ural order,  he  would  have  been  created  good  in  the  natural 
order,  not  only  through  rationality  but  through  the  assurance 
of  the  necessary  help  from  God  with  which  he  would  have  had 
to  co-operate.  We  could  then  have  spoken  of  his  integral  hum- 
anism. On  the  contrary,  he  was,  it  is  generally  held,  imme- 
diately raised  to  the  supernatural  order.  Created  by  God  the 
Father,  he  was  sanctified  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  could 
then  speak  of  his  supernaturalized  humanism:  his  human  nat- 
ure plus  sanctifying  grace. 

After  the  fall  of  Adam,  humanity  was  immediately  an- 
ticipatingly  resupernaturalized  by  the  redemption,  man  could 
again  have  supernatural  grace,  and  be  saved  through  his  co- 
operation with  actual  graces.  We  are  then  in  a  slate  of  re- 
Bupernaturalized  humanism  which,  because  it  is  due  to  Christ, 
may  be  called  Christian  humanism. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  revealed  religion,  we  should 
then  speak  of  supernaturalized,  and  resupernaturalized  or 
Christian   humanism.     But   from   the  philosophical   point  of 
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view,  what  can  we  speak  of  to  the  monistic  idealist  or  mater- 
ialistic? 

"We  can  speak,  first  of  all,  as  we  saw,  of  dualistic  realism 
as  the  philosophy  which  recognizes  two  elements  in  ultimate 
reality,  the  material  and  the  spiritual. 

With  reference  to  Cod,  we  can  speak  of  Theism,  the  philo- 
sophical doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  of  the 
fact  of  creation,  and  of  the  Providence  of  God  over  creation. 

With  reference  to  man,  we  can  speak  of  integral  human- 
ism, but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  belongs  to  his  nature,  and 
of  what  God  in  justice  owes  to  his  nature. 

We  can  also  speak  of  Theistic  humanism  which  would  in- 
clude both  the  notion  of  God  as  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe,  and  of  a  human  nature  necessarily  in  relation  with 
God  and  His  antecedent  order,  metaphysical,  physical,  and 
moral. 

Only  when  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  nat- 
uralist to  admit  that  his  idealistic  or  materialistic  monism  is 
contrary  to  reality  and  reason,  and  that  reality  and  reason 
clearly  demonstrate  that  our  philosophy  should  be  dualistic 
realism,  and  in  relation  to  God  and  man,  Theistic  humanism, 
shall  we  be  able  to  bring  up  the  further  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  supernatural  relations  between  God  and  man. 

This  then  is  the  issue  between  philosophy  and  the  con- 
temporary world.  This  is  what  you  students  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  if  you  go  for  graduate  work  to  non-Catholic  uni- 
versities, this  is  what  you  professors  have  to  plan  for,  when- 
ever you  meet  with  naturalistic  colleagues.  It  is  useless  to 
bring  them  our  Old  Testament,  our  Gospels,  our  theological 
writings.  They  would  say  that  these  constitute  the  literature 
of  escape  from  the  facts  which  are  susceptible  of  observation, 
measurement,  and  control. 

You  will  have  to  convince  them  that  these  facts  point  to 
the  existence  of  an  antecedent  and  abiding  God,  and  you 
will  have  to  thresh  out  with  them  that  their  boasted  study  of 
facts  and  nothing  but  facts  is  by  no  means  a  purely  physical 
study,  that  is  presupposes  and  leads  to  a  metaphysics,  the 
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metaphysics  of  becoming.  You  will  have  to  set  up  against  that 
metaphysics  of  becoming  your  metaphysics  of  being  and  be- 
coming, of  being,  transcendent  to  and  within  becoming,  of 
abiding  spirit  and  changing  matter.  This  is  a  large  order, 
but  is  an  order  which  only  philosophy  can  fill,  and  which 
philosophy  must  fill,  before  we  can  get  again  in  academic  circ- 
les, a  wide  hearing  for  Christianity. 

In  this  reassertion  of  dualistic  realism,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  what  was  Dr.  Reeves'  specialty,  psychology,  is  absolutely 
basic.  The  start  of  all  knowledge  short  of  revelation  is  exper- 
ience. To  prove  that  spirit  exists  as  well  as  matter,  we  must 
first  study  the  acts  of  man.  If  we  can  establish  that  some  of 
these  acts  could  not  be  performed  by  purely  material  agents, 
we  have  proved  that  there  is  in  man  something  more  than 
matter,  that  his  animating  principle  must  be  a  spiritual  soul, 
and  that  its  Creator  must  be  a  spiritual  being.  There  is  then 
no  more  practical  question  in  all  philosophy  than  to  establish 
that  man  does  not  only  perceive  external  particular  objects, 
but  that  he  conceives  universal  ideas:  for  ideas  are  unextended 
and  abstract,  and  can  neither  be  produced  nor  be  recorded  in 
a  material  organ.  You  cannot  hit  a  man  in  the  eye  or  in  any 
brain  tissue  with  an  abstraction.  So  man's  cognitive  powers 
are  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 

How  distinct  then  is  the  estate  of  man.  The  power  to  con- 
ceive ideas  makes  him  an  intelligent  being,  it  gives  him  under- 
standing. It  means  that  from  the  experience  of  particular 
objects  he  can  pass  to  their  comparison,  distinguish  between 
them  and  thus  get  ideas  of  kinds  of  objects,  of  what  consti- 
tutes them  what  they  are,  and  hence  of  their  essences,  and  of 
what  an  object  should  be  to  be  good  according  to  its  kind. 
Hence  he  can  judge  whether  a  particular  object  is  true  and 
good  according  to  its  kind,  and,  passing  from  one  judgment  to 
another,  lie  can  reason  and  add  to  his  knowledge,  proving  fur- 
ther that  he  has  a  spiritual  soul,  for  acts  of  judgment  and  reas- 
oning, and  their  consciousness,  require  a  compenetration  of 
elements,  and  compenetration  is  impossible  in  matter.  Man 
thus  can  become  master  of  his  environment  by  proper  choices, 
he  can  even  modifv  that  environment  bv  combining  ideas  in- 
to  new  possible  kiinls  of  objects.  lie  can  invent,  perfect  hia 
living  conditions,  progress  materially. 
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But  ho  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  Man's  power  to  con- 
ceive universal  ideas  enables  him  to  distinguish  not  only  be- 
tween material  objects  but  between  the  relations  he  may  have 
with  his  fellows.  He  thus  can  conceive  principles  of  conduct, 
work  his  way  to  the  realization  of  the  need  of  causes,  to  the 
existence  of  at  least  beneficent  and  malevolent  beings  above 
him,  and  eventually  to  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being. 

He  thus  is  also  proved  to  be  a  free  man,  a  possible  master 
of  his  appetites,  as  well  as  of  his  environment,  because  he  can 
choose  in  the  light  of  principles. 

This  conviction  of  the  distinct  estate  of  man  was  partic- 
ularlv  elaborated  from  Socrates  to  Aristotle,  and  once  the 
Hebraic  revelation  of  one  personal  God  and  of  His  law,  and 
the  Christian  revelation  of  the  supernatural  life  were  made 
known,  the  Western  world  could  understand  them  as  a  corrob- 
oration and  completion  of  the  philosophy  of  dualistic  real- 
ism it  had  worked  out  with  unaided  reason. 

The  Christian  Fathers  and  medieval  philosophers  and 
theologians  inherited  this  legacy  of  both  philosophical  and 
Christian  humanism  and  refined  its  charter  of  the  dignity  and 
powers  of  man,  but  there  remains  for  us  much  to  do  not  only 
to  defend  it  but  to  expand  it  in  the  light  of  new  findings  and 
needs. 

One  very  special  need  is  the  application  of  psychological 
data  to  teaching  methods.  Little  of  that  was  done  by  the  med- 
ieval schoolmen.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by  modern  and 
especially  recent  psychologists  who,  however,  very  generally 
proceeded  from  materialistic  assumptions.  This  does  not  mean 
that  their  work  cannot  be  utilized,  since  we  are  partly  matter. 
It  would  be  unwise  therefore  not  to  study  carefully  what  has 
been  done  in  experimental  psychology.  Failure  to  take  into 
consideration  for  instance,  what  has  been  discovered  as  to  the 
processes  of  habit-formation  could  easily  keep  us  on  the  wrong 
track  in  our  endeavor  to  develop  skills,  language  skills  in  par- 
ticular, for  mere  abstract  knowledge  about  a  language  can 
never  secure  them.  On  the  other  hand,  to  discuss  in  purely 
material  terms  such  a  question  as  the  transfer  of  training  ia 
an  assured  way  of  compromising  completely  the  proper  apprec- 
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iation  of  the  disciplinary  values  of  various  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  need  of  our  contributing  more 
to  educational  psychology  to  challenge  the  purely  material- 
istic explanation  of  the  learning  process,  ami  yet  to  utilize 
the  material  data  of  value  which  may  have  been  discovered. 
To  this  we  may  bring  our  understanding  that  the  human  com- 
posite of  body  and  soul  has  its  own  powers  but  that,  dominating 
its  acts,  are  the  special  powers  of  the  spiritual  soul.  The  deep- 
er study  of  their  intriguing  interplay,  1  gather  and  readily 
understand,  was  inevitably  one  of  the  chief  interests  of  Dr. 
Reeves  as  a  teacher,  and  it  would  be  most  fitting  that  THE 
REEVES  LECTURE  IX  PHILOSOPHY  should  come  to  be 
the  occasion  of  important  contributions  to  that  field.  Of 
course  beyond  that  field  is  the  domain  of  supernaturalized 
humanism  which  no  doubt  also  fascinated  Dr.  Reeves,  the 
meeting  in  man  of  the  human  and  of  the  divine.  In  that  do- 
main illumined  by  grace,  which  is  really  the  one  in  which  we 
live,  the  philosopher  becomes  helpless  without  the  theologian. 
Tbere  too  the  Reeves  lecture  might  well  prove  on  occasion  of 
deeper  exploration. 

Another  subject  awaiting  our  best  efforts  is  what  I  would 
call  comparative  philosophy  and  literature,  or  better  still 
comparative  philosophy  and  cultural  studies.  We  all  realize 
thai  the  great  bane  of  education  is  departmentalization,  that 
i  he  great  need  of  education  is  the  integration  of  studies.  AVecan- 
not  escape  departmentalization,  but  too  much  do  we  study  the 
literatures  apart  from  one  another  and  from  history,  and  all 
of  them  apart  from  philosophy.  There  are  determining  geo- 
graphic and  economic  factors  in  history,  but  history  is  es- 
pecially shaped  by  ideas,  and  the  literatures  reflect  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  when  you  study  how  they  do  that  you  fully 
appreciate  the  relative  importance  of  philosophical  questions. 
I!'  to  teach  skills  economically  we  must  know  the  laws  of  habit- 
formation,  it  is  even  more  important  that  we  learn  how  to  ov- 
ercome the  time-and-place  prejudices  of  students,  and  lead 
them  to  gain  ever  larger  intuitions  of  the  dynamic  complex 
which  makes  up  the  multiple  achievements  of  men,  and  which. 
in  school  and  college  is  broken  up  into  units  artificially  sep- 
arated.    Our  weakness  is  of  course  that  we  have  to  learn  first 
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analytically  and   discursively  while  real  knowledge  must  be 
synthetically  intuitive. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  within  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, but  at  least  our  students  should  learn  of  its  existence, 
that  they  may  genuinely  realize  how  little  they  know  when 
they  graduate,  and  how  only  continued  study  cau  lift  them  to 
approximate  to  what  they  should  know  to  become  really  edu- 
cated. 

You  may  ask:  But  what  is  the  use?  Will  not  most  of 
them  be  called  to  work  only  in  a  small  vineyard,  and  will  not 
religious  knowledge  and  a  good  moral  life,  of  which  you  say 
nothing,  suffice  to  save  their  souls?  Xo  doubt;  but  even  the 
equalitarian  democracies  toward  which  we  are  moving,  away 
from  the  hierarchial  societies  of  the  past,  will  need  enlighten- 
ed leadership,  and  our  intellectual  leaders  should  have  as  wide 
a  grasp  as  possible  of  past  and  present  realities  against  the 
whole  perspective  of  the  history  of  the  race  and  the  whole 
perspective  of  human  thought. 

I  was  reading  recently  about  Henry  Adams.  It  makes 
you  shudder  to  realize  how  little  he  knew  when  he  was  made 
professor  of  medieval  history  at  Harvard  in  1869.  In  partic- 
ular he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  medieval  ages,  he 
scarcely  knew  that  they  had  existed.  It  took  him  his  whole 
life  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  they  were.  He  was  sincere  enough 
to  tell  us  so  in  his  autobiography.  His  most  recent  successor 
at  Harvard,  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  professorship  there,  the 
English  scholar  Helen  Maud  Cam,  in  her  installation  lecture, 
has  just  given  us  a  most  vivid  picture  of  what  that  really 
meant. 

"Henry  Adams  experienced  his  conversion  in  1S95,"  she 
writes,  "when  for  the  first  time,  for  a  moment,  he  knew  what 
humility  meant  (and  confessed)  :  'I  never  before  felt  quite  so 
utterly  stood  on  as  I  did  in  the  Cathedral  at  Coutauces.  The 
squirming  devils  under  the  feet  of  the  stone  apostles  looked 
uncommonly  like  me',  ''But  alas  he  had  to  add, — 'like  me  and 
my  generation'.  "And  a  year  later,"  Miss  Cam  continues: 
"when  he  was  entering  on  his  long  discipleship  of  our  Lady  of 
Chartres,  he  compares  himself  to  'a  monkey  looking  at  the 
stars.'     By  1900  he  was  becoming  bewildered  by  the  astonish- 
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in«,r  contrast  between  what  he  had  taught  at  Harvard  in  1874 
and  what  he  was  now  trying  to  learn  .  .  .  By  1901,  he  had  made 
the  discovery  that  the  dead  bones  of  the  Middle  Ages  (that 
he  had  rattled  nt  Harvard)  were  alive,  that  he  was  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  they  were  a  part  of  him.  'Remember 
me',  he  says  in  his  prayer  t<>  the  Virgin  of  Chartres: 

"An  English  scholar  of  a  Norman  name" 

"But"  concludes  Miss  Cam,  "he  came  to  his  discovery  a  tired 
and  defeated  man.  too  tired  to  make  the  full  surrender;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  path  into  the  Middle  Ages  was 
more  than  a  beautiful  blind  alley  never  wholeheartedly  ac- 
cepted as  an  alternative  to  the  sardonic  sport  of  sitting  like 
donah  under  his  gourd  waiting  lor  Nineveh  to  fall." 

Thns  did  Henry  Adams,  according  to  Miss  Cam,  spend  his 
whole  life  floundering  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  his  college 
had  left  him. 

Today,  we  too  again  are  sitting  waiting  for  Nineveh  to 
fall.  lint  how  evident  it  is  that  our  Nineveh  is  in  danger  of 
falling  because  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  our  thought  have  also 
remained  uninformed.  We  may  well  shudder  at  the  ignorance 
of  Henry  Adams;  it.  is  because,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  it  was 
the  ignorance  of  well-nigh  his  whole  generation.  They  too 
had  lost  the  great  tradition.  It  is  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
widely  recovered  that  our  Nineveh  may  fall. 

Today,  however,  there  are  signs,  at  least  in  some  quarters 
of  a  reawakening.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  person- 
ally quite  a  few  of  the  workers  toward  a  renaissance  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  only  to  lie  impressed  by 
how  far  they  had  to  crawl  np,  like  Henry  Adams,  from  the 
deep  and  narrow  confines  of  their  youth,  or  from  the  one  mod- 
ern school  of  thought  they  had  become  acquainted  with;  these 

schools  of  thought   being  in  turn  but   the  product  of  the  loss  of 

the  whole  perspective  of  Western  thought.  One  great  author- 
ity on  Aristotle  confessed  that  he  had  never  read  Si.  Thomas. 
One  university  president  candidly  wrote  that  when  he  was 
elected  he  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  ideas,  and  at  forty 
years  of  age  he  found   it    most   exciting  to  discover  that   there 

was  such  a  Bubjecl  as  metaphysics.    Another  left  his  university 
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convinced  that  "the  acids  of  modernity  had  dissolved  the  an- 
cestral order"  and  came  to  see  only  some  fifteen  years  later 
that  faith  in  God  had  to  he  recovered  if  our  Nineveh  was  to 
be  saved.  Todav,  more  and  more,  in  our  university  centers 
plans  are  made  to  give  again  to  students  a  more  general  edu- 
cation. This  is  by  no  means  an  assurance  that  general  courses 
in  cultural  and  philosophical  history  will  not  be  slanted  from 
the  surviving  monistic,  naturalistic  point  of  view.  Xeverthe- 
less  we  may  hope  that  the  effort  to  organize  them  implies  the 
realization  that  to  fail  to  transmit  the  great  legacies  of  Greece, 
of  ancient  Rome  and  of  Israel  is  to  condemn  us  to  go  back  to 
the  barbarism  out  of  which  they  rescued  the  western  world. 
In  fact  there  has  even  been  made  a  beginning  of  giving  some 
of  the  due  credit  to  the  new  Rome.  Quite  a  few  of  Henry  Ad- 
ams' successors  have  helped  to  rehabilitate  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  a  Haskins,  a  Rand,  a  Mcllwain,  a 
Robinson,  a  Orandgent,  a  Ford,  and  even  a  Babbitt  who,  in 
his  recoil  from  the  churches  he  knew  in  his  youth,  went  all  the 
way  back  to  Buddhism  for  his  clues  to  the  reality  of  a  Higher 
Will,  came  to  write,  in  spite  of  his  surviving  prejudices,  that 
"the  Catholic  Church  appeared  to  be  the  only  institution  left 
in  the  Occident  that  could  be  counted  on  to  uphold  civilized 
standards." 

However  fitful  these  indications  of  the  recovery  by  our 
American  scholars  of  adequate  judgments,  this  is  certain:  to 
obviate  graduation  in  the  darkness  of  prejudices  and  limited 
perspectives,  there  should  be  found  a  way  of  giving  all  stu- 
dents in  college  at  least  an  outline  completely  objective  of  the 
history  of  thought  and  of  how  social  history  is  shaped  by,  and 
the  literatures  reflect,  the  evolution  of  that  thought. 

The  teaching  problem  here  is  to  make  that  history  of 
thought  fully  significant  to  our  students.  Our  present  dil- 
emmas should  help  us  to  do  so  pragmatically.  Dualistic  real- 
ism and  Christian  humanism  built  the  Western  world,  and  at 
least  insured  its  halting  progress  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
toward  more  liberty  and  justice  A  century  and  a  half  of  mon- 
istic idealism  and  materialism  has  sufficed  to  bring  that  world 
to  its  downfall  amid  the  most  refined  orgies  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny  in  all  history. 
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So  we  stand  today  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  even  greater  dis- 
locations and  enslavements,  but  we  should  by  no  means  give 
way   to  despair,  because,  under  God,  the  future  may  still   be 

ours. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  Europe  in  ruins  or  in  chains 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  threatened,  the  fate  of  civilization  de- 
pends upon  the  United  States  of  America.  We  can  at  least 
find  some  reassurance  in  the  thought  that,  if  in  our  academic 
circles,  naturalism  has  bandy  been  put  on  the  defensive,  in  our 
political  circles,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  still  the  tradition  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  democracy  thai  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  are  dwi1  to  his  God-given  nature. 

Catholics  can  easily  be  the  most  loyal  of  American  citi- 
zens, because  original  American  political  philosophy  and  their 
philosophy  of  dualistic  realism  and  Theistic  humanism  are 
one.  This  the  late  President  Reeves  profoundly  understood. 
This  was  partly  the  inspiration  of  his  devotion  to  the  needs  of 
the  community,  to  the  public  service  to  which  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  time,  and  thought,  and  strength.  This  devotion  to  coun- 
try was  also  one  of  the  inspirations  of  Mother  Elizabeth  Ann 
Bayley  Seton,  long  an  adornment  of  American  society  before 
the  call  came  to  her  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  American  public 
parochial  school. 

Well  may  Seton  TT ill  College  be  promt  that  each  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  THE  REEVES  LECTUKK  IX  PHIL- 
OSOPHY Foundation,  will  be  given  an  address  which  will  ob- 
jectively survey  some  aspect  of  the  philosophical  tradition 
which  insured  the  freedom  of  this  nation,  and  which  must 
necessarily  be  the  base  of  all  efforts,  religious  as  well  as  sec- 
ular, to  give  back  peace  through  justice  to  our  distracted 
world. 
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Abstracts  from   the  Seton   Hill  College  ('ttttilorj 

If  there  is  a  royal  road  to  knowledge  it  does  not  skirt 
Seton  Hill.  There  is  no  way  save  the  one  made  by  the  student. 
The  system  of  instruction  is  based  on  the  practice  of  the  best 
American  schools;  it  is  effective  and  it  is  time  honored.  Noth- 
ing in  it  is  sacred.  Human  wit  devised  it.  It  may  quite  con- 
ceivably improve  it.     Should  the  administration  find  a  better 

they  would  adopt  it  without  scruple,  for  they  are  bound  by  no 
traditional  methods  and  Tear  nothing  but  God's  disfavor  and 

the  closed  mind. 

*  *   »  « 

Natural  resources  and  education  determine  the  quality 
of  life.  Human  power  did  not  produce  the  former;  but  human 
power  does  produce  the  latter.  Education  originates  in  hum- 
an wit.     It  thrives  on  human  effort. 

In  so  far  as  the  quality  of  life  depends  on  education,  to 
that  extent  man  can  heighten  the  quality  of  life,  thereby  in- 
creasing his  happiness.  Choosing  to  do  so.  he  does  well  not 
to  shatter  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the  past,  much  less 
may  he  allow  these  accomplishments  to  ensnare  him.  Sensi- 
tive to  current  needs,  aware  of  newer  developments,  he  will 
blend  the  best  from  the  past  with  what  vision  now  enfolds. 
He  must   conserve  as  well  as  create. 

The  canon  of  humanism  guided  Seton  Hill  when  it  fash- 
ioned its  program  of  studies.  It  sought  to  teach  the  art  of 
living.  That  art  is  not  the  chance  flowering  of  individual 
taste  or  the  mere  absorbing  of  conventional  ideas  amid  pleas- 
ant estate.  It  is  something  to  be  mastered.  Refined  intelli- 
gence, disciplined  will,  chaste  emotion,  are  fundamental  to  the 
mastering  of  that  art.  regardless  of  mechanical  development 
of  craftsmanship. 

Prescribed  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  philosophy 

constitute    the   curriculum's   Core.      Around    tliem    are   grouped 
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such  other  courses  from  the  fourteen  departments  as  the  stu- 
dent may  elect.  The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  is  to  afford 
synthetic  grasp  through  au  acquaintance  with  studies  that 
draw  their  materials  from  several  disciplines.  The  whole  is 
integrated  by  teachers  who  have  the  will  to  synthesis.  There 
may  be  fourteen  departments.    There  is  only  one  college. 

#  *  *  * 

Seton  Hill  is  a  college  for  women,  not  a  women's  college. 
Teachers  are  chosen  for  their  scholarship,  not  their  sex. 
Neither  masculinism  nor  feminism  prevails.  Neither  can  pre- 
vail in  an  order  that  is  truly  Christian.  .  In  such  an  order 
humanity  comes  first,  masculinity  and  feminity  second.  In 
its  structure,  in  its  policy,  and  in  its  program  of  studies  Seton 
Ilill  stands  for  the  principle  of  integral  humanism.  The 
founders  of  the  College  thought  that  Christ  stood  for  that 
principle.     Perhaps  they  were  right 

•  *  ♦  • 

In  the  Catholic  scheme  function  determines  rank.  In  the 
Catholic  tradition  woman's  function  is  to  embody  the  ideal. 
Obviously  she  holds  a  corresponding  rank.  Being  noble,  she 
must  live  nobly.  She  must  live  nobly  for  our  sake  that  we 
may  be  noble.  Times  change;  in  this  there  will  be  no  change. 
They  err  who  think  the  age  of  knighthood  past,  chivalry  dead, 
and  Christian  womanhood,  as  embodying  the  ideal,  berefit  of 
of  its  inspiring  force.  There  will  be  an  age  of  knighthood 
while  there  is  an  age  of  Catholic  faith ;  while  stands  the  An- 
cient Church,  chivalry  will  stand.  And  while  Mary  lives  in 
Catholic  hearts,  just  so  long,  up  the  steeps  of  honor,  will 
Beatrice  lead  the  way  and  Dante  follow. 

*  *  *  * 

Catholic  theology  supports  the  value  of  the  external  act. 
The  Creator-creature  relation  defines  that  act.  Religion  then 
presents  two  aspects,  that  of  God  reaching  downward  to  man 
and  of  man  reaching  upward  to  God.  Sacraments  and  sacri- 
fice though  differing  in  nature  and  in  effect  belong  to  the  col- 
lege chapel.    Therein  the  student  may  offer  to  God  what  she 
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lias,  what  she  does,  and  what  she  is.   In  the  chapel,  it  is  hoped, 
she  may  long  to  be  what  she  has  not  yet  become. 

Catholicity  is  an  intellectual  system,  but  the  action  of 
the  individual's  will  determines  the  efficiency  of  that  system. 
Bence  attendance  at  chapel  is  voluntary.  The  Catholic  is  not 
vet  compelled  to  do  his  duty  so  much  as  encouraged  to  it  and 
compelled  to  do  his  duty  so  much  as  encouraged  to  it;  exper- 
iences at  Seton  Hill  vouches  for  the  wisdom  of  this  practice. 
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